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Tax Granp Cuartsr, of this State, met on 
Tuesday the 7th inst. and closed its labors, after an 
interesting session, of three days. Owing to the se-| 
vere storm, the ‘representatives of several Chapters, | 
were unable to attend. Several of the Southern mem- 
bers did not arrive until the last day of the session, ha- 
ving been three days on the road. The truly excel- 
jent Address of the Venerable Grand Chaplain will be 
found below, which was listened to with much atten- 
tion. After the transaction of the usual business, the! 
Grand Chapter proceeded to the Annual Electioz, | 
vith the following result :— | 
\ E. Richard Ellis, of N. York, M. E. G. H. P, 

' Benj. Enos, of Madison, Dep. G. H. P. 

* Ezra S. Barnum, of Utica, G. K. 

A. J. Rousseau, of Trey, G. S. 
. Joha O. Cole, of Albany, G, Sec’y. 
Garret W. Ryckman, of N. Y., G. Treas. 
vt. &. E. Salem Town, of Cayuga, G. Chaplain. 


t. John Bull, of Columbia, G. Marshal. 


Ebenezer Wadsworth, = 
\.  Zen~ een, G. Visitors. 


Abram. Sickels, G. Sentinel. 
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ANNUAL ADDRESS. 
tivered before the Grand Chapter of the State of 
Vew York, at its recent Session, February 7th, 
(843. 
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By Rev. Satem Town, Grand Chaplain. 





[Published by direction of the Grand Chapter.] 





bjections are not unfrequently urged against Ma-| 
"¥ 48 a moral system, on the ground of its retain- 
what are denominated obscure, antiquated and 
woletesymbols and visionary emblems of moral vir- 
It is often times said by the fastidious objector, 
“such displays as we make of our implements, 
‘wels, ornaments and the like, savor too much of 
“wilish folly. They are said to be altogether incon- 
tous with modern refinement, and on the whole. 
“gee weakness in the Craft, rather than wisdom.— 
‘tt 80, ifsuch is their view of the matter. We ad- 
the facts charged so far asthe use and exhibition 
mbols is concerned, but deny the inference the, 

©) stor has drawn. 
haps it will not be unprofitable to investigate the 
‘ity of those charges; to trace out briefly the ori- 








gu and ase of emblematical representations, that we! 


the more readily see if Masonry standsalone in 


i¢matter, or whether theimplication of folly thus, 


sharged on us, will not reach too far, and impeach 
Divine wisdom also. 

We believe that Masonic Symbols are co-eval with 
the existenee of our Iostitation, nor do we on that ac- 


Sount consider them less worthy of being retained, if’ 
Proper and significant emblems of moral virtae. The} 


antiquity of a symbol, or the continuance ef an estab- 
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lished custom\detracts nothieg” fronfthe moral allu- 
sion of the one, \pr the magifeSt propriety of the other. 
Were it otherwise, se-Would strike at the very founda- 
tioa of some of our most sacred Institutions, aad sub- 
vert those usages of the Church, even instituted for a 
special purpose by Divine appointment, and ordained 
by God himself, to be perpetual. 

In our case it is true that the very structure of a 
Lodge according to Masonie understanding, is sym- 
bolisal—every utensil of work isan impressive emblem 
—every ceremony carries aa allusioa to some historical 
fact—every jewel is a symbol of moral virtue, and 
every external ornament aed appendage worn by the 
Craft, a silent but faithful prompter of those graces 
and virtues which should adorn the inner man of the 
heart. It is moreover true that every article of furni- 
ture appertaining to a Ledge is emblematical either of 
some important truth or imperative duty, and- those 
instructions which are thence derived, are so peculiatly 
impressive that they never cease to live in the memory 
of the initiated, and usually exert a hallowed influence 
on his fife. And in addition to all things else, we ia- 
clude the officers even, their several locations, and ap- 
propriate daties as significant representations of what 
is well understood by the Frateraity. 

As to the great antiquity of emblematical represen- 
tations there is no doubt, ner does any intelligent man 
pretend to deny the early adoption ofsuch a medium 
for imparting instruction. Nothing was more general 
or commen among the sages of ancient oriental na- 
tions. The Antiquarian meets these symbolical rep- 
resentations and emblematical references more or less 
multiplied amongst all Eastern Nations, and in almost 
every stage of social intercourse. Egyptin particular, 
at a very early day abounded with mystical representa- 
tions of what they considered appropriate symbols of 
the Atributes of God, and significant-emblems of the 
several virtues to be practiced by men. 

The Priests of that country were for along period 
the main depositories of the knowledge, both of the 
sciences aud of religion, and to them all Foreigners 
resorted for iastruction. [t is now admitted ou all 
hands, that ancient Egypt was the cradle of the scien- 
ces. From her Priesthood and wise men, the Gre- 
cians derived the elements of their science. Ia their 
ture the Grecians taught the Romansaad the Romans 
the rest of the world. 

Most of this knowledge however, was originally in- 
volved in symbols which at that age of the world and 
under such mystic veils never failed to awaken the stron- 
gest curiosity io the enquirer afier knowledge, and at 
the same time reader truth itself still more venerable 
when discovered. 

In many of the Egyptian emblems there still re- 
mains an impressive significancy not easily eradicated 
from the mind. With them an eye was the emblem 
of knowledge; a circle of eternity ; the glare of quick 
aod piercing attention of the mind thro’ the sense of 
heariag. The figure of a man with his finger resting 
of his closed lips, indicated silence and secrecy; and 
the statue of a judge without hands and eyes, 
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calmly resting on the ground, symbolized the duties 
of the Functionsry. 

Among the ancient Persians, the Magi were the 
Sages, the Philosopers aad the men of learning. No 
Priace in Persia would ascend the throne until he 
had been taught by the Magi. When the Saviour of 
our world was born,these Magi,or wise men came from 
from Eastern country, being miraculously directed by 
a supernatural appearance in the Heavens; and having 
found the babe of Bethlehem, presented their offer- 
ings. gold, frankincense and myrrh. 

Commentators generally concur in the opinion that 
the presentation of frankincense and myrrh are to be 
understood as emblematical or an acknowledgment of 
his Divinity. and the gold of his Royalty. 

The Magi of ancient Persia worshiped the Supreme 
Being under the emblem of? fire. This element was 
chosen, as in their view most aptly to prefigare the 
purity, brightness and incorruptibility of God, and to 
them to symbolize his perfections. Zoroaster is re- 
puted to have been the Author of these views, and it 
has been maintained with some good degree of evi- 
dence,that his sentiments on that subject were derived 
from some imperfect knowledge previously obtained 
of the Jewish Scriptures. Zoroaster lived at the time 
when the Israelites were settled as captives in Syria, 
and it is perhaps not improbable that he predicted 
those emblematical representations which were taught 
among the Persianson the description given by 
Moses of the barning bush. However that may have 
been, the Persian Magi taught the existence of two 
principles, ome of which they considered the positive 
cause of all good, the other of all evil. The former 
was very aptly symbolized by light, and the fatter by 
darkness. 

History farnishes abundant evidence that the Chal- 
deans employed numerous emblematical representa- 
tions by which to impress the mind with a due rever- 
ence of their gods, and a strict observance of what 
they considered the priaciples of moral virtue. This 
people became somewhat acquainted with the sciences 
of Astronomy ata very early period of their National 
existence, and by witnessing the genial influence of 
the sun in maturing the fruits of the earth so neces- 
sary for the subsistence, comfort and happiness of 
man, they were led to ascribe motal and even Divine 
qualities to that luminary. To this custom, Job most 
probably alludes when he. says “If 1 beheld the sun 
when it shined, orthe Moon walking in brightness, 
and my heart hath been secretly enticed, or my mouth 
kissed my hand.” One reason in all probability why 
Abramjwas directed to go out fromUrr of the Chaldeans 
was that he might escape the influence, and shun the 
inducements to the Idolatrous worship of the Hosts of 
Heaven. 

In looking over the lives of the Patriarchs we find 
numerous symbolical as well as emblematical referen- 
ces recorded on the sacred pages. When Laban 
pursued Jacob, and a covenant was made between the 
two; Jacob sat up a stone fora pillarand a heap was 





raised around it called galeed, which signifies the 
heap of witness. 
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Now we do not pretend to say that such representa- 
tions as any of the above described are at this age of 
the World, best calculated to perpetuate the recollec- 
tion of events or enforce even what might now be con- 
sidered important truths as they once did, and yet we 
do find numerous remnants of the same characteristic 
description amongst the most refined Nations on earth. 
‘What means that figure which now surmounts our 
own State Horse, with bandaged eyes, holding the 
scale beams exactly balanced? And what our Na. 
tional Eagle firmly grasping arrows in his talons, and 
his head towering among the Stars? Where is the 
American born son in whose bosom the sight of this 
significant emblem does not kindle the fires of pure 
patriotism, and inspire his soul with the heroie virtues 
ofthose men who achieved our National Indepen- 
dence? 

But instead of pursuing such like instances as any 
or all the above named have been; let us turn to oth- 
ers tho’ of great antiquity. yet sanctioned by the high- 
est authority, and some of them of equal importance 
now as at any former period of the World. 








While the Israelites were journeying inthe wilder- 
nes, Moses was directed to build a Tabnacle or move- 
able tent in which was placed the Ark of the covenant 
with the sacred contents, all of which was done by 
Divine appointment, and designed to be a visible to- 
Ben, symbolizing the Divine presence in the camp 
of Israel. Whea Joshua led that people through the 
divided waters of Jordan, 12 men were directed to take 
12 stones from the bed of the River and set them up as 
a perpetual memorial of that event. And the people 
were thus iasiructed, “that when your children ask 
their Fathers in time to come, saying, what mean ye 
by these stones? Then ye shall answer them that the 
waters of Jordan were cut off before the Ark of the 
covenant of the Lord”—* and these stones shall be for 
@ mernorial unto the children of Israel forever.” 

The two and an half Tribes, who by their lot of in- 
heritance were divided from their Brethren by the 
River Jordan, erected an Altar,not to be used for sac- 
rifice, but to stand as a witness by the sight of which 
all future generations were to remind that these T'ribes 
were of the stock of Israel, and entitled in common 
with the other tribes to all their religious privileges. 

After the Israelites bad entered the promised laad, 
subdued their enemies and received their inheritance 
by lot, David, the man afier God's own heat made 
large preparations, and instructed his son Solomon, 
who in due ‘ime erected the Temple and instituted 
its services. The plan aud model for the structure of 
the Temple as well as the Tabernacle, were given by 
the same Divine Architect, and the whole as wel! as 
the several parts had their typical and emblematical 
allusions, See the 1X chap. of Hebrews. 
the appendages as well as the consecrated furniture of 
the Temple are admitted to be emblematical of some 
of the most important truths in the economy of grace. 
The Temple itself was a type of the human nature of 
Christ ia whom the Divine perfections are revealed as 
harmonizing ia the salvation of mav.- Many of the 
services of the Temple were strikingly. typical of the 
Redeemer's offices as mediator. When the Ark which 
was a visible symbol of God's presence was removed 
to its place in the holy of holies, athick cloud filled 

the Temple so that the Priests could no longer con- 
tinue ia it. This thick darkness was a most impres- 
sive embiem of the comparative obscarity of the Jew- 
ish when compared with the Christian dispensa- 


tion. 
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The likenesses of Lions and oxen to which allusions 
are so often made in the Sacred Scriptures are evi- 
dently emb!ematieal of the Christian boldvess, 
tience and diligence, which should characterize 
Ministry of reconecitiation, and it is not: wholly 
probable these symbolica! allusions were thus under- 
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stoud by those who performed the service of the Jew-| 
ish worship. 

The two Pillars on the right and left hand side of 
the Porch, wronght with such exquisite skill aad so | 
highly beautified, were evidently desigued, oot oaly 
for ornaments, but forsignificaney. he word Ja- 
chin signifies *‘he will establish,” and Boaz‘ in him is 
strength ;” reminding those who passed between these 
Pillars, entering in for worship, that their trast alone 
must be placed in Jehovah. 

The symbolical representations of the cherabim 

made by Moses and placed over the Ark in the Tab- 
ernacle and those prepared by Solomon whose wings 
overshadowed the mercy-seat,’in the Temple, are the 
most impressively signifi¢ant emblems under the Jew- 
ish economy. From the collateral refereaces to 
these similitudes found ia the new Testament, it is 
hardly possible to attach too much importance to the 
significant import of these symbolical representa- | 
tions. 
The Mercy-sest was the lid or covering of the Ark 
of the Covenant, by. or in which Ark the-sacred re- 
cords were kept.. At each end of the Mercy-seat was 
the figure of one of the cherubim with wings exten- 
ding towards each other, and forming a place some- 
what resembling a Throne. Here the Jewish worship- 
ers considered Jehovah asin some peculiar sense 
dwelling, and accordingly presented themselves, and 
offered up their invocations to him ‘who dwelleth 
between the cherubim.”” While there is no doubt as 
to the significant import ef these emblems there is 
some diversity of opinion as to the visible form given 
to them. Some have considered the figure to resem- 
ble a calf; some an ox; others believe the Egyptians 
have imitated them io their sphinxes. But this is 
somewhat improbable. Most however concur in the 
opinion that they were a figure combining something 
of the form of a Man, an Ox, an Eagle anda Lion.— 
That-each had four faces corresponding with the above 
four figures all of which were attached to the same 
head. 





The golden candlestick prepared for she Tebermacte:| 
and that made for the service of the Temple were| 
symbols of the Jewish Church, and under the same 
emblem also is the Christian Church, most beautifully 
exhibited in various parts of Scripture. The candle- 
stick with the seven branches as seen in the vision of 
Zechariah, is by commentators, considered one of the 
most happy symbolical representations of the ultimate 
union of the Jewish and Christian Churches under the 
Gospel dispensations. The Olive tree also, is often- 
times introduced in Scripture as an appropriate em- 
blem of the Jewish Church, under the ritual ceremo- 
aies ofthe law. From this Olive tree the Jews as 
natural branches are said to be broken off thro’ un- 
belief, and the Gentiles grafted in. JTtis highly prob- 
able thatthe Olive branch as an emblem of peace, 
originated from the circumstance that occurred in the 
Ark as related by Noah, and has been so considered 
in all ages and by ail Nations to the present day. 
The dove also is a very common symbol of sim- 
plicity and innocence to which frequent allusions are 
made, both in common life, and the sacred Scriptures. 
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appropropiate; but when we see that Jehovah = 
self, kas been pleased to set his bow in the PR 
which al! Nations may look aad be taught to on 
nize it as a perpetual sign of that covenant ‘ 

Noah, that the earth should no mote be eee 
a flood, ‘we are led to adopt the language 7 by 
poet; and say, ‘he 


*'T was the bow of Omnipotence, beat in his hand, 
Whose grasp at-Creation, the Universe spanned 
"T'was the presence of God in a symbol sublime, 
His vow from the flood, to the exile of time.” ; 


pone ig @ most conspicuous symbol of God's 

ppointmeat, a perpetual token of his faithfulness 
and a living emblem of that covenant transaction, ; 
_ oe knowledge imparted to the Egyptians respee- 

g the seven fruitfal years to be succeeded by seven: 
ia which the earth should not yield her increase, vas 
revealed to Pharaoh thro’ the mecium d{ two emble. 
matical representations twice repeated, vader differenr 
figures. 

Under the the emblem ot an image, whose head was 
gold, the breast and arms of silver, the belly and thighs 
of brass, the legs of icon, and the feet part of iron, and 
part of clay; as seen in a vision by Nebuchadnezgy 
was veiled volumes of Historical knowledge. As .. 
pounded by Daniel, this image was an emblematie! 
representation of the four great Empires of antiquity. 
And the prophetic view of the same empires was su)- 
sequently exhibited to Daniel himself, under the em- 
blems of four Beasts rising out of the sea, each of 
which was to represent one of those Kingdoms. 

Bat the last eight chapters, in the prophecy of 
Ezckiel deserve particular notice. This: vision is 
either an exhibition of what the Jewish Nation sball 
hereafter, literally accomplish, when reinstated in the 
land of their Father's iaheritance, or it is one of the 
most extraordinary emblematical representations, 
under the greatest variety of figures to portray the 
most glorious period, this world has ever witnessed— 
To quote ihose passages which bear more or less on 
this prophetic vision would beto read all the abow 
named chapters. The Prophet under Divine illumio- 
ation had a view of the frame ofa City in which ws 
a spacious and superb. Temple. His Angehe cow 
ductor had a line of flax in his hand and a-measuring 
read. Being thus prepared, his guide proceeded to 
show him the buildings of the Temple, to taketh 
several measurements, and point out the services— 
The entire lengih ofthe whole building thus taker 
was 450 fect from Eastto West, and 400 frum North. 
to South, numbering as described and measured about 
120 rooms, and courts on the ground floor. After» 
full description had been given to the Prophet, bothef 
che Temple and its service; the specific bouwndane 
of the country were defined, and the location-of eth 
Tribe distinctly. pointed out. Thas much isawy 
brief and summary view of what is containediath 
above named chapters, all of which must have 4 lt 
teral or emblematieal fulfilment. {n many. respec 
there is a striking correspondence between i 
Temple, as seen in vision, aad that of Solomon; 
in the division ofthe country. there is. none. 
Jews have never as yet, had a Temple of the aber 
description, nor was the land of their inheritance 
thus alloted or possessed by them. 

Commentators have been exceedingly pemple* 
as to the just exposition of thia vision, it is howe" 
the prevailing opinion that the whole including each® 
every part is an emblematical view of the fature a 











Allthese are beaetiful and significant, common and 


of the Christiaa world, during its millennial peried. 
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Iso what a 

emblems, GO 
eommnunicale 
the sublimest moral ¢ 
soch mystical representations. 

Should the Tribes of Israel however he restored to 
the land of their Fathers, retaining their present views, 

nconverted to the Christian faith, nothing would 
ae probable than the actual erectionofa Temple 
aod the jotroduction of their ancient services of wor- 
ship. This is is one of the grand points of literal. ac- 
complishment to which as a people the Jews are wow 
ooking forward with intense interest. Thatthey will 
reiure as a Nation fo the land of Palestine is in my 
riew highly probable, but whether their conversion to 
the christain faith will precede or follow that event 
time alone must decide. But however that may be, 
the traths designed to be communicated are mostly 
under the mystic veil of embiems. 

We will adduce but two instances’ more in justi- 
feation of Masonic usage, relative to Symbols. The 
frst is the Apochalypse of St. John the beloved disci- 
ple, reputed to be one of our Patrons. His vision on 
the Isle of Patmos io a Mystical development of some 
ef the most momentous truths contained iu the Book 
ofinspiration, nearly all of which are veiled under 
symbols and emblems. A few specimens may suf- 
fice. 

The Book cpess with the vision of seven golden 
gailesticks in the midst of which was a wonderful 
personage holding in his right hand seven stars. The 
seven candlesticks were the emblems of the seven 


combination of figures aud symbols and 
d bimsel has been pleased to employ to 
tothe world, a knowledge of truths of 
haracter thro’ the medium of 


churches in Asia and the seven stars symbolized the | 


Angels or Ministers of those churches. Soon after 
this followed the exhibition of a little book sealed with 
ieven seals. On the opening of each seal appears the 
emblems, prefigaring what events were tofollow.. To 
these succeed the sounding of the seven trumpets du- 
ting which various emblematical representations were 
«hibited involving prophetic truths of the most so- 
lemn import, The rise of a beast ont of the sea ha- 


ing seven heads and ten horns, and on his horns ten |; 


towns, allof which symbolized events of the most 
thrilling interest to mankind. Next follows the poor- 
iag out the contents of seven vials; on the earth, on 
thesea, on the rivers, upoa the sup and into the air, 
symbolizing the infliction of the most signal judge- 
ments on the Nations of the earth. Also the emblem- 
atical woman arrayed with purple and scarlet colour, 
bolding a golden cupin ber hand, together with the 
scarlet colured beast,.on which she sat, having seven 
beads and ten horas, are all symbolical representations 
iavolving traths which at the present day affect the 
political and religious interests of the whole world. 

_ And finally, who will undertake to deny the impres- | 
tie, significancy of those symbols used by the Church 
4a commemoration of that event which brought salva. 
tion to our lost world. Aliho’ of 1800 years standing 
they are neither obsolete nor antiquated; nor has 
their emblematical impor?, lost any of its power to 
awaken the memory of the heart to the most vivid re- 
tollection, of the fucts that occurred in the story of 
the crucifiction. 

But enough it would seem had been said. And 
*w brethren, having adduced so many examples of 
the use of symbols and emblems, all of which are de- 
signed to impart knowledge tothe understandiag or 
Wath tothe heart. After having examined a few of 
the records, in which their history is found and the 
high authority by which most of them are sanctioned, 


fy 


\this score against Masonic usage. The exhibition of 
ithe above facts would seem, not only to sustain our 
| practice but fully to justify it. Where is the impro- 
|priety of being reminded by the appropriate jewel of 
; the Master to square our lives by the word of God 7— 
| Where lies the impropriety of wearing a white Jamb- 
|}shia apron? Seeing the lamb been considered an em- 
'blem of innocence. What of incongruity inthe exhibi- 
tion of a pot of incense as an emblem of apure heart 
| at the same time remiading us of what is the only ac- 
ceptable sacrifice iu the sight et Jehovah? What of 
the All Seeing Eye, most beautifully symbolizing 
the omniscience of God? ~What of the anchor of our 
hope and thespiritual Ark of our safety? Whereare 
the indications of folly in the exhibition of that hour- 
glass which is silently measuring off the fleeting mo- 
ments of human life, and scythe of: timé that spares 
none? high or low rich or poor? 

Finally Brethren, where is the man ot sober sense, 
of sound judgement, of refined feelings and taste, of 
high literary attainments, connected with a moral and 

| ebriatain character of unimpeachable excellence, who 
| from personal knuwledge was ever known to discard 
Masonic symbols and emblems as incompatible with 
modern refinement? or inappropriate emblems of 
moral virtue. 
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Corrspondence of the Evening Journal. 


Revolutionary Reminiscense. 


. 





Wasnixcton, Feb. 5, 1843. 


The spirit of patriotism within me has been re- 
freshed tLis morning by communion with a man whose 
existence constitutes a link—probably the only link— 
which connects the present with the long, long past. 

Having noticed that a bill passed the House of 
Representatives granting a Pension to John Carey, 
who was ibe servant of Col. Washington at Braddock’s 
defeat, aad who was also his Army servant during a 
part of the Rovolutionary War, [ inquired him out, 
and to-day the Hon. Mr. Briggs of Massachusetts and 
|the Hon. Mr. Morgan of our own State, accompanied 
|me to the old Veteran's cabin, which is upon a branch 
‘of the Potomac, about a mile from the Navy Yard. 
We found him in good health and with a strong feel- 
ing of gratitade to God and his Country at the prospect 
ofa Pension. He says that the people of Virginia, 
thirty-years ago, told him that if he came to Washing- 
ton he would be sure to get a Pension, and though he 
has suffered many years of disappointment, instead of 
complaining, he has been thankful for the mercies and 
blessings he has enjeyed. 

When we commenced conversation with him his 
voice was tremulous and his utterance difficult. But 
this, as his feelings rose, was overcome, and he talked 
for an hour and a half with much animation, evinciag 
remarkable intelligence, a strict regard for truth and 
a just sense of propriety. He did not know how old 
he was, but from information derived frem persons who 
knew him best, fixes his birth in 1729. He says that 
he was several years older than the ‘Colonel’ at 
Braddocks’s defeat. Washington took him as a serv- 
ant when he entered the Army in 1743,telling him he 
must give away his fiddle, stop playing with dice, and 
he would take care of him, and that he found hima 
kind good master. Fle gave usa brief but intelligent 














what shall we say of the charges themselves, tabled on 


account of the disastrous battle ia which the Bogiish 
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General fell. This liviag chronicle of a battle which 
occurred almost one hhundred years ago, from the 
lipsof one of the actors in the same, was deeply in- 
teresting. 

Mr. Briggs showed the old negro a sword belonging 
to Gen. Washington, which by many was supposed to 
be the one worn at the time of Braddock's defeat. 
After examining it, the old man said that. it was aot 
so; that the ‘Colonel’ had two swords with him in 
that compaiga, both of which he said he had the care 
of, and which he described. Mr. B. informed him 
that the sword came from Washington's grand-nephew, 
but he presisted in saying that it was not used in thay 
campaign, as is the fact, for upon the belt-buckle “G. 
W. 1757" is eagraven, showing that it was made two 
years after that battle. 


He then gave some account of scenes on the Brandy- 
wine, in the Revolutionary war, and of the surrender 
of Cornwallis, when he was again Washington's ser- 
vant, but with less distinctness, showing that the ear- 
liest scenes were best remembered. , When he heard 
of Washington’s illness, he came from his residence to 
Mount-Vernon, arriving the day after the General 
died. At first he found nobody that knew him, or 
who would allow bim to see the remains, but his im- 
portunities finally brought some of the family out, by 
whom he was recognised: 


At the close of the war, General Washington gave 
him one of his military coats, which he has carefully 
preserved, and values it as a relic above any price the 
world can offer. This was shown to us. Itis blue, 
with yellow facings, and large metal buttions, six of 
which have been feloniously cut offby visitors. Im 
looking atand talking of this precious garment, the 
old man brightened up and became enthusiastic. Mr, 
Briggs asked him what he would take forthe coat. 
He saw the question was not imearnest, and barely 
replied, “Don’t such a question, massa.” Mr. Mor- 
gan, with apparent earnestenss, repeated, , How much 
money shall I give you. forit, John 2". At this he 
drew up and replied with spirit that if he had nothing 
but rags to wear and nothing to eat, all the the money 
in the world could not buy that coat. But he added, 
“you may put it on,as a heap of Ladies and Geatle- 
men have done before.” 

Having been with him more than an howr, 1 spoke 
of going, but he urged us so earnestly to stay that wo 
remained much longer, listening with constaatly in. 
creasing interest to one who has lived more than five 
score and ten years! 

His mental faculties are yet unimpaired. His vis- 
ion and specch are affected, but his hearing is good.— 
His Wife, who is some seventy years his junior, is his 
only companion aud nurse. ‘They live in a cabin 
which he buik before the late war. 


The bill which has passed the. House, under the 
auspices of Col. Taliferroand Mr. Briggs, gives him 
a pension of $80 per annum, commencing in 1842.— 
Its passage was o'stinately opposed by a Mr. Meri- 
weather, of Georgia, who objected to the policy of pen- 
sionioning negroes. But I rejoice to say that it was 
the only vote against the bill! 


A Parisian physician annoances a pound of vinegar 
in the morning, saother at noon, and a third at suaset 
to be a perfect cure for hydrophobia. 


Tho smail pox, we jesrn, has made as appestance 
ia Palmyra. 
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From Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. 


THE GOSSIP. 

Mrs. Thompson was a widow lady “without in- 
cumbrance.” At the death of her husband; who we 
been a functionary in a public office, she was left with 
nothing save a small annuity, 1esuhing from her hus- 
band’s carefulness. On this pittance she contrived to 
exist, reating a smal) house in the outskirts of the 
town, and keeping wp an acquaintance with those fam. 
ilies who had known ber in better circumstances du- 
ring the lite of her husband. 

Her house-rent and clothes absorbed the greater 
portion of her small income, and for the rest, she leant | 
considerably on her friends, the greater number of} 
whom received her at their table or fireside, more 
from sympathy and bonevolence than from personal 
regar!. She nevertheless endeavoured to make her- 
self agreeable and acceptable, by recounting whatever 
occurred to her in her peregrioations from house to 
house ; and the day of Mrs. Thompson's visit to 
those who favoured her with a general invitation, was 
looked upon as a day to be set apart for a general and 
perhaps amusing gossip. 

lt was never supposed hy these who entertained 
Mrs. Thompson, that in the indulgence of her gossip- 
ing propensities, she had any desire or intention to 
iujure those whose conduct was the subject of her an- 
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lat school, and our intimacy continued until she was 
| married ; but she went to reside, you know, in a re- 
mote part of the country, and we gradually ceased to 
hear much of each other, and latterly we have been 
entirely estranged ; but when I heard of the daughter 
of my old friend coming to town on an occasion so in- 
teresting, I was most happy to call and offer my con- 
graulations.’ 

* And was Mrs. Halling really so good-looking asa 
girl?’ pursued Mrs. ‘I'‘hompson. 

*‘ She was, in my opinion, the finest looking woman 
I ever saw—I mean the handsomest in peison, and the 
| most distinguished in features and general appearance; 
| there was a grandeur in her her look, if I may so ex- 
press it that I have never seen equalled.’ 

‘ Then the daughter does not resemble the mother?’ 
said Mrs. Thompson. 
| ‘Oh no,’ replied her hostess,. warming as she con- 
tinned to speak of the chosea friend of her youth: 
‘ There was_a dignity of manner, a character, about 
her mother, which Miss Halliog decidedly wants.’ 

* My dear, take care what you say,’ jocularly i:oter- 
posed Mr. Darsie, who was sitting quietly by the win- 
dow reading the paper, and whose ear caught the last 
sentence uttered by his wife. ‘It 1s not safe to speak 
of ladies wanting characters.’ 

‘Ob, you know in what sense I mean the word to 
apply to Miss Halling,’ answered Mrs. Darsie. ‘1 
repeat, there was a something about Mrs. Halling, a 
distiaction, which I can call by ne other name than 
character, and I am sure her daughter has no claim 











imadversion ; but guing about as she did, day after 
dwy, she found it necessary to have something to say, 
and if that something wae of a nature calculated to 
excite surprise, so much the better; her visit was 
then more likely to go off with eclat,and she had a 
greater certainty of being well received on a future oc- 
casion. 

The opening ef our story finds Mrs. Thompson at 
the house of Mrs. Darsie, one of those whose house 
and table were at all times open to *the widow and such 
as are oppressed,” and from whom Mrs. Thompson 
had received many benefits. After a day well spent in 
that kind of conversation for which Mis. Thompson 
hada peculiar gift, she felt nearly exhausted, and 
feared she would be under the necessity of taking 
leave, when a new chord was happily struck, by her 
addressing herself to Mrs. Duarsie, and asking, as if by 
the bye, whether she had seen Miss Halling who had 
come to town for the purpose of getting “her things” 
for her approaching wedding. 

“Oh yes,” replied Mrs. Darsie; *,I called to see 
her yesterday, at her aunt's” 

‘And what do you think of her!” again inquired 
Mrs. Thompson; ~ I hear various accounts of her— 
some say she is very pretty, while others again call her 
rather plain in sppearance.” 

‘I think,” answered Mrs. Darsie, “that hers is a 
countenance depending greatly upon expression for 
its beauty. It will depend very much upon the hu- 
mour she may be in at that moment whether she be 
thought pretty or otherwise. To me she appeared to 
possess great sweetness of disposition, anda gent'e- 
ness of manner which is extremely pleasing; but I 
remember her mother too well not to have made com- 
parisons between her and her daughter, which I con- 
fess were not altogether flattering to the latter.” 

* Oh, by the bye, Mrs. Halling was a friend of 
yours, [ thiak, before you were married,’ said Mrs. 

‘Thompson. 


to the title; but she is an amiable. gentle girl, and I 
am sure 1 wish her all mannerof happiness ia her 
now position, both for her own sake and for that of 
her good mother.’ 

The subject of Miss Halling, after a few other re- 
marks, soon died away, and Mrs. Thomson found 
herself at last obliged to take leave of her kind freind 
Mrs. Darsie. 

Time, which is, or which should be, considered the 
wealth of the poor, was of no further consequence to 
Mrs. Thompson, excepting that it required some de- 
gree of tact and management as to its disposal ina so- 
cial point of view, so thatshe might not go toe often 
to the same house; so she determined to spend the 
next day with Mrs. Hewitt, a widow lady, with whom 
she had been long on terms of intimacy, and who had 
a family of grown-up sons, fine young men, who were 
all doing well in the world. 

When the young gentlemen came home to dinner, 
George, the eldest, who was head clerk in an insurance 
office in town, laughingly addressing his mothez, said, 
* Mother, 1 deserve an extra allowance of the good 
things to day, for 1 have been doing double duty at the 
office, and I am sadly worn out; Mr. Hamilton, our 
manager, has been absent, and I have been ‘interim 
manager,’ besides clerk.’ 

‘Oh,’ cried William Hewitt, ene of the younger 
lads, * I saw him two or three times to-day with Miss 
Halling ; I-suppose they had been a shopping. What 
a nice mild-looking girl she is, and what luck she has 
had in getting such a match as Mr. Hamilton.’ 


* Ay, he’s a fine fellow,’ said George; ‘and, from 
all 1 hear of his choice, she seems deserving of sacha 
husband.’ 


Mrs. Ttompson’s face all at once became as it were 
condensed, and every feature seemed to perk out with 
the importance of what she had to communicate, but 
she was evidently at a loss how to bring it forth, Aa 





* Yes, she and I were most affectionate companions 


opportunity soon occurred, by one ofthe young men 
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| asking her whether she knew Miss Halling, 

‘No, indeed !’ she exclaimed-; ‘I have never 
her, but | have heard a good deal about her ; 
yesterday, T heard a lady remark that she web | “ty 
how or other not altogether a person of char — 

‘A person of character!’ repeated all the lady 
once; ‘surely, Mrs. Thompson, you are Mistaken 7 
to the lady of whom we are speaking; you mast ue 
some other Miss Halling, surely.’ 

‘I don’t think I can be mistaken as to the 
persisted Mrs Thompson. ‘ seeing thut the lady who 
spoke of her to me had been at one time the most jg. 
timate friend of Miss Halling’s mother ; perhaps 
am wrong in saying anything about it; but of this | 
am certain, that Miss Halling—the Miss Hallip 
mean—was spoken of as being decidedly a pe 
doubtful character.’ 


R you 
F300 of 


This appeared conclusive testimony to the yo 
men, whose wonder was excited ia no small degree by 
the statement of Mrs. Thompson; and it is needless 
to state, that before many hours had elapsed, atleast, 
dozen of their young acquaintances had been made 
aware that Mr. Hamilton was about to marry a young 
lady of doubtful character. 


Some mornings afterwards, Mr, Hamilton was si. 
ting in his lodgings at breakfast, when the postman'’s 
knock was heard at the door, and a letter was handed 
in. He broke the seal, and commenced reading; but 
before he had got halfway through the first page, 
his handsome face glowed with imdignatioa, and thes 
beeame deadly pale : he glauced at the foot of the x. 
cond page, but the epistle was nameless, save that it 
purported to have come from ‘a friend ;’ the convents 
however, appeared to be perused in anything but a 
friendly humor, for, in a paroxysm. of irrepressible 
passion, he tore it across ; then, as if ali at onee recol- 
lecting himself, he looked over it once more, and sit- 
ting down at his desk, exerted his ingenuity in patch 
ing the paper together again ; aad, folding it up care- 
fully, he placed it in his pocket-book, seized his bat, 
and walked out. 

Mise Halling sat at the wiadow of her aunt's. dre- 
ing-room, every now and then looking at her watch, 
and wondering what had become of her lover, who 
had promised to be with her early in the forenoon, 
that they might walk out together for the purpose of 
selecting some important articles of furniture for their 
new home. It was now one o'clock, and still he had 
not arrived, and she determined to punish him for his 
apparent neglect, by exhibiting a little anger, when 
she all at ence heard the weleome sound of his voice 
in the lebby below, and the petulance she had tried ® 
assume was entirely forgotten. 

With the solicitude whieh ever accompanies tre 
affection, Miss Halling, on looking upon the face of 
her lover, at once detected that something had occur 
sed to discompose him ; and with the most earnet 
anxiety she besought him to tell her what had happet- 
ed to him since they parted the evening before, whea 
he was all cheertulness and animation. 

‘I see, Eliza,’ he replied, ‘lama bad hypozrite 
I would fain have eoncealed from you the cause of my 
presant annoyance, but it has pressed so heavily upoa 
me, that I find I cannot all at once shake it off. Here 


‘is a letter,’ he continued, taking the anonymous 
| epistle from his pocket, ‘which I received this mort- 


ing ; but, before you read it, I beg to satisfy you thus 
far that 1 do not believe one word of its contents, 204 





would have treated it with the scorn which all such 
communicationsdeserve. My indignation alone, 
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my suspicion, bas been roused, and could I only get 
held of the villain who thus dares to slander you, I 
fancy I should make him repent of having subscribed 
himself ‘my friend.’ 

The conteats of this precious letter it is unneccessa- 
ry to repeat; its teaor will at once be understood as 
bearing upon the character of Miss Halling, who sat 
with it in her hands, as ifshe did not fully compre- 
hend what had beew but now said with reference to its 
contents. 

While her eye wandered from line to line, the ex- 
pression of her sweet face underwent a thousand 
changes, and her beautiful swan-like throat became 
suddeoly distended with the violence of an internal 
emotion, which she appareatly could neither utter nor 
suppress ; all at once it broke forth in a fit of wild 
hysterical sobbiog, every heave of which seemed of it- 
self sufficient to rend assunder a frame which was by 
nature extremely fragile. 

Her unhappy lover, whose distress was more than 
ever apparent, though now it proceeded from a very 
different cause, stood with the agitaied girl in his arms 
endeavouring, by every soothing and endearing term, 
to arrest the extraordinary violence of grief, but her 
mind seemed incapable of receiving any consolation ; 
ia this state she was conveyed to bed, where she 
lay for several hours vader the influence of this ex- 
cited state of feeling. Feverishness came oa during 
the night, and next morning the envied, gentle Miss 
Halliug, was labouring under an attack of brain fever 
of the most virulent kind, the victim ofa false witness. 

How seldom and painful are the reverses to which 
even the purest aad best of God's creatures ar? every 
moment liable in this world, where all is mutable! — 
flere was an amiable, innocent woman, redyced, in a 
few hours, from a state of happiness as perfect as one 
eould desire, to a condition of abject, helpless imbeci- 
lity, involving not only herown safety, but the peace 
aad comfort of all those who regarded her with affec- 
tion and respect. And from what eause reduced; B 
ao fault of hers either in word ot deed. She had done 
eething to bring about her own destruction; nor could 


zt be said that she was the victim of eny malignant or! 


vindictive passion in others. She fell 2 prey to a ehain 
ef ciecumsiances having theic origin ia ignorance, and 
that love of telling something wouderful which forms 
go conspicuous a feature of eommon discourse, especi- 
ally among those who have liitle occupation ofa pro- 
per kiad for their minds. 

The illness of Miss Halling assumed so alarming an 
aspect, that it was deemed necessary to suamox Ler 
perents from the country, and te thor Mir. Hamilten 
eeluctantly confided the story ef his griefs. 

The vigorous mind of Mrs. Halling immediately 
suggested the propriety of adopting means to discover, 
if possible, the writer of the letter which had proda- 
Ged effects so baneful to the health and peace of her 
beloved daughter. Mr. Hamilton had already tried 
every method he could think of to find out the origin 
ofall his sufferings; but his mind had been ina mea- 
sure patalysed ever since he had witnessed the distres- 
ing scene with Miss Halling, above related. 

Backed, however, and roused from this state of tor- 
pidity by the energetic suggestions of Eliza's mother, 
he set about his task with a resolute spirit, and after 
the most painful investigations, which it is unnecessa- 
ry to follow, he succeeded in tracing the letter to a 
young man, a friend ot William Hewitt, from whom 
he kad had the information, and he in his turn. re- 
ferred the unhappy lover to Mrs. Thompson. The 
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consternation and dismay of this person, when Mr. 
Hamilton called upon her, was extreme. She had 
not contemplated the possibility. of such serious re- 
sults following the iaformation she had given at the 
table of Mrs. Hewitt ; and it was with shame and con- 
fusion she referred Mr. Hamilton to Mrs. Darsie, who 
had been she said her informant. To Mrs. Darsie 
Mr. Hamilton immediately proceeded, wondering, as 
he went, where this was to end; for the more he 
sought to find the origin of his misery, the farther did 
he seem to be from tracing it to its source. 

On entering the drawing-room of Mrs. Darsie, he 
found that lady alone; and it was with no small de- 
gree of perturbation that he asked her if she had ever 
made any remarks derogatory to the character of Miss 
Halling, The truth all at once flashed on the mind 
of Mrs. Darsie, from the associations called up at the 
mention of the word character ; and she at once re_ 
peated the conversation. which had occurred in pre- 
sence of Mrs. Thompon, adding, that she had no 
doubt whatever that that had been the fabrie from 
which the whole had been raised. She deeply regret- 
yed that she had not takea more pains to make her ap- 
plication of the important word character clearly un- 
derstood by the simple woman with whom she was 
conversing ; but yet it seemed, as even Mr. Hamilton 
acknowleged, mest unlikely that her real meaning 
could have been mistaken. On learning the sad con- 
dition to which the youag lady had been reduced, no- 
thiag eould exceed her distress, and she flew to make 
what reparation she could by the humblest apologies, 
te the friend of her youth Mrs. Halliog. Meanwhile, 
the fever of poor Eliza approached the crisis which 
was to favour or blast for ever the hopes of her anxious 
and affectionate friends, whe watched every movement 
and every respiration of the unconscious sufferer with 
an eagerness and anxiety which testified how deeply 
they were imterested in the result. Though she was 
at length declared owt of danger, it was soon apparent 
that the shock had been te great for one so gently for- 
med by naterk. anstead of beading to the blew, her 
mental energies had bees prostrated st once and for- 
ever ; ohe recovered only her bedily health; ia mind 
‘che had beeome a helpless, hopeless, though ha: mless 
imbesile ! 

Who shall presume to describe the affliction caused 
by this event through a wide circle of sorrowing 
friends! Her father and mother wept in eilent an- 
guish over the wreck of the eherished idol of their 
heme and affections ; ‘while the gricf of the bereaved 
lover spent itself io alteraate bursts of sorrow for his 
lose and indigwation against those by whom it had 
been caused ; aad bitterly did he ropreach himself 
fer his want of caution, ia having glowed his gentle 
mistress to gain a knowledge of the contents of the 
letter which had proved so destructive to her happi- 
ness and peace of mind. 

Mr. and Mrs. Halling returned with their helpless 
charge to the home which had, until then, been cheer- 
ed and gladdened by her presence ; but what a change 
had been produced on her, the object of their fondest 
solicitude, during the short interval of her absence ! 
She had left them an amiable intelligent woman, ani- 
mated by the prospects of happiness which were open- 
ing upto her, She retarned erlernally the same ; but 
the intelligence was gone ; instead of a source of per- 
petual pleasure, she had become a living sorrow 
though one in which all knew her were deeply inte- 
rested. 





Mr. Hamiltoa never married; and it was his custom 
once every year te visit his gentle mistress,who a\ways 





appeared gratified by his presence, though she other- 
wise manifested no consciousness of the relation 
which they had onee borne towards each other; nor 
was it ever apparent that she had any recollection of 
the reverses which had befallen het. 

Mrs. Thompson, who, from no evil purpose com- 
parable to the event, but merely through a culpable 
love of gossip, had wrought all this woe, met with 
what was to hera severe punishment; for the tragedy 
of Eliza Halling closed many doors against her, and 
she was theneefirth obliged to spend most of her days 
at home, where, we will hope, a proper spirit of repen- 
tance mingled with the vexation arising from the loss 
of her friends. 
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Frederie William, of Prussia, 


This despotic monarch, it is well known, was 
especially devoted to the improvement of his army. 
His regimeat of guards was his ‘hobby'—it was com- 
posed of the tallest and most gigantic men he could 
find in his own or neighboring countries; and he 
spared no pains, nor expense, avaricious as he was, to 
procure recruits for it. One of these, an Irishman, 
named James Kirkland, was enlisted and brought to 
Berlin, at an expense of £1200 10s. 

The historian of Frederic states that his anxiety 
was not confined to the present recruiting of his tall 
regiment, but extended to the future—and narratesa 
curious and comewhat ludicrous anecdote, arising 
from this whim of the mouarch, 

‘One of his chief cares was the establishment ofa 
race of giants in his dominions, from among whom 
his grenadiers might always be replenished. In far- 
therance of this object, he was accustomed, whenever 
he saw a woman of. extraordinary stature, to marry 
her forthwith to one of his guards, without in the 
slightest degree consulting her inclinations upon the 
subject. 

‘On one occasion, in going from Potedam to Berlia, 
ho meta young, handsome, and well-made girl, of an 
almost gigantic size; he was strack with her, and, hav- 
ing stopped and spoken to her, he learned from her- 
self that she was a Saxon, and not married—that she 
had come on business to the-market at Berlin, and 
was now returning ta her villiage Saxony. ‘In that 
case,’ said Frederic William to her, ‘you pass befere 
the gate of Potsdam, you can deliver it without going 
oat of your way. Take charge, therefore, of the aote 
I'am about to write, and promise me to deliver it 
yourself to the commandant, and you shall have a 
dollar for your pains.’ The girl, who knew the kiag's 
character well, promised all that he wished. ; 
note was writtou, sealed, and delivered to her with the 
dollar ; but the Saxon, aware of the fate that attended 
her at Potsdam, did not enter the town. She found 
near the gate a very little old woman, to whom she 
made over the note and the dollar, recommending her 
to execute the commission without delay, and acquaint- 
ing her at the same time that it came from the king, 
and regarded some urgent and pressing business. 
After. this our gigantic young heroine continued her 
journey with as much rapidity as possible. The old 
woman, on the other hand, hastened to the command- 
aat, who opened the note, and found in it a positive 
order to marry the bearer of it without delay to a cer- 





tain grenadier, whose name was mentioned. The old 
woman was much surprised at this result ; she, how- 
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ever, 1 submitted herself, without murmuring, to >on 





orders of his majesty ; but it was necessary to employ) 


allthe power of authority, mingled with alternate 
menaces and promises, to overcome the extreme re- 
pugaance, and even despair of the soldier. It was not 


till the next day that Frederic William discovered he) 
had been imposed upon, and that the soldier was incon- | 


solable at his misfortune. No other resource there re- 
mained to the king but to order the immediate divorce 
of the aew-married couple.’ 








“VARIETY. 


An Indian J einai. 





To those who have never witnessed the extraordin- 
ary feats of this singular class of beings, what we are 
going to relate will doubtless appear too marvellous 
even for the pages of romance; but experience has 
sufficiently demonstrated the practicability of things, 
which by the uninitiated can be referred only to the 
operation of magic. Indeed, so singular and extraor- 
dinary have some of these performance, appeared, 
that even the mighty Baber, the conqueror of Hin- 
doostan, has dedicated a portion of his interesting me- 
moirs to a description of them, without, however- at- 
tempting their elucidation. 

The juggler who now had the bonotr of entertaining 
the Maha Rajah and his party, was evidently a master 


she strange to say, one end remained fixed pom an 
| other falling down on the stage ‘of the mountebank. 
Taking hold of this he kept it firmly extended in a 
sloping direction from the summit; when, wonder 
upon wonders,a tiger appeared on the top in the act of 
descending the rope, which he actually did with great 
caution and precision, while many of the spectators 
fled screaming from the claws of the monster. Their 
panic, however, was very much iacreased when they 
beheld a lion following the tiger down the rope ; and 
then a buffalo, an elephant, and sundry other animals, 
which were fortunately taken possession of by the 
attendants of the juggler and conveyed behind the 
scenes. without causing any other mischief than the 
needless fright their first appearance had occasioned. 

Some of the jugglers will tell any person their 
thoughts, cause the branch of a tree to blossom and 
bear fuit within an hour, hatch an egg in their bosom 
in less than fifteen minutes. producing whatever bird 
may be demanded, and make it fly about the room, 
etc. etc. [Note by the Ed. We go the entire story, 
except the Elephant,] 








Thomas Jefferson. 

When Me Jefferson came to Philadelphia, in March, 
1797, he was about fifty-four years of age. His per- 
sonal appearance, as now recollected, was this: He 
was atall man, over six feetin stature; neither full 
nor thin in body. His limbs were long, and loosely 





of his art $ and proceeded at once, as soon as his dis- 
tinguished audience were seated to astonish them with | 
his dexterity. He first handed an ezg round the circle. | 

and then placed it in his bosom ia order to hatch it. | 


He requested the Rance to signify the bird she wished | 
tosee produced, andthe gentle Meena having named! 
a dove, the symbul of her own innocent heart, it ac-) 


cordingly flew forth from the broken shell ; and 
fluttering around for an instant soared intothe sky 
with rapid pivioo. 
a different bird appeariag at every successive trial, by, 
desire of one or an other of the spectators ; and a show- | 
er of Rupees, by order of the Rance, repaid the in- | 
genuity of the juggler, who, thus encouraged, prepar- | 
ed for fresh efforts. 


Having desired one of his attendants to bring him i 
branch froma noble Mago tree which stood at a short | 
distance,.the juggler took it in his hand, and held it| 
forth, all green and blossoming as it was ; uttering’ 
certain incantations, and making a variety of grimaces | 
indicative of the jaternal workings of a powertally | 
agitated spirit. Gradually,to the astonished eyes of! 
the spectators, one blossom appeared sprouting forth. | 
thén another and another, till the amputated branch | 
‘was wearly covered. Wonderful as this feat appeared. | 


it-was totally eclipsed by that which followed ; for as’ 
the jogger still held the branch extended in his hand, | 


and continued his incantations, the blossoms fell one, 
by one ; aa‘ in the place of each appeared an insipid | 
Mange, which gradually swelled out to the largest size | 
of that delicious fruit. These having been gathered 
by the juggler’s attendants were presented in a golden | 
salver to the Rance and her party, though none could 
be prevailed on to taste afruit which they verily be-| 
heved to be the prodaction of magic alone. 
Tremendous applause and a Royal largesse follow- 
ed this extraordinary feat, and the juggler once more 
addressed himself to hia singular exhibition. Taking 
in bis hand a coil ofrope which lay on the stage he 
flueg it up with considerable force inthe air; when 


This trick was frequently repeated, | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


jointed. His hair was of a redish tinge, combed 
loosely over the forehead, and at the sides and tied be- 
hind. His forehead rather high and broad. His eye- 
|| browslong and straight; his eyes blue, his cheek 
bones high, his face broad beneath his eyes, his chin 
long, and his mouth. large. His dress was a black 
coat, ard light uader-clothes. He had no polish of 
|| nanners, but a simplicity and sobriety of deportment. 
|| He was quiet and sunobtrusive,.and yeta stranger 
would perceive, that he was in the presence of one who 
was not a common man.s His maaner.of conversing 
was calm and deliberate, and free from all gesticula- 
tion; but he spoke like one who considered himself 
entitled to deference; and as though he measured 


| what he said by some standard of selfcomplacency. 


The expressioa of his face was that of thoughtful- 
ness and observation; and,certainly not that of openness 
and frankness. When he did not look at his auditor, 
| but cast his eyes towards the ceiling’ or any where but 
atthe eye of his auditor. He lead already becomea 
personage ofsome distinction, and an object of cu- 
riosity ; even to evety young man.—Familiar Letters 
on Public Characters. 


Love and Marriage. 


—- 





A case was recently tried at Rutland, Vermont, in 
which Miss Manson recovered $1415 of a Mr. Hast- 
| ings, for a breach of marriage contract. The curiosity 
| of the thing is, the Vermont judge charged the jury 





| that no explicit promise was necessary to bind the 


parties to a marriage contract.—The principle of the 
; case undoubtedly is, that if Hastings did not promise, 
| he ought to have done it, and so the law holds him re- 
sponsible for the non-performance of his duty. A 
most excellent decision—a most righteous judge— 
compared with whom Daniel would appear but a com- 
mon squire. We have no idea of a young fellow’s 
dangling about for a year or two,without being able to 
bring their courage to the sticking pvint, aod then 
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going off ainda his densities half could we hate 
this everlasting nibble and never a bite ; this deatag 
the bush and never starting the game ; itis one of the 
crying sins of the age. There is not one girl in 
twenty can tell whether she is courted or not. Ne 
wonder that Betty Simper’s cousin asked her if Billy 
Doubtful was courting her, answered—*“I don’t know 
,zactly—he’s sorter courtinand sorter not courtin.” 
We have no doubt that this Hastings was one of those 
“sorter not” fellows, and most heartily do we rejoice 
that the judge has brought him up standing with a 
$1415 verdict. 

The judge says that ‘long continued attentions” or 
‘“‘jotimacy,” according to the laws of Vermont, amount 
to an engagement. 

Supposing “attentions” to consist in visiting a girl 
twice a week, and estimating the time wasted by Miss 
Munson at each visit tobe worth a dollar, Mr. Hast- 
ings has been making a fool to himself fourteen years 
and some weeks. 

The decision makes a new era in the law of love, and 
we douht not will tend to the promotion of matrimony 
and sound morality. — Utica Democrat. 








Trickery in Trade. 


The last number of Hunt’s Merchant’s Magazine 
contained an interesting memoir of the late Gideon 
Lee, from which we derive the following ancedote, 
illustrative of his own fair dealings, and of the usual 
effects of trickery intrade. No man mote thoroughly 
despised dishonesty than Mr. Lee, and he used to 
remark, ‘no trade can be sound that is not beneficial to 
both parties ;to the buyer as well as to the seller 
A man may obtain a temporary advantage by selling 
an article for more than it is worth, but the very effect 
of such operation must recoil! on him, in the shape 
of bad debts and increased risks.’ A person with 
whom he had some transactions, once boasted to him 
that he had, on one occasion, obtained an advantage 
over such a neighbor, and upon another occasion over 
another neighbor ;* and to-day,’ said he, ‘I have ob- 
tained one over you.’"—'Well,’ said Mr. Lee, ‘that 
may be; but if you will promise never to enter my 
office again, I will give you that bundle of goat skins.’ 
The man made the promise, and took them. Fifteen 
years afterwards, he walked into Mr Lee's office. At 
the instant, on seeing him, he exclaimed ; ‘you have 
violated your word; pay me for the goat-skins !’ ‘Oh !* 
said the man, ‘Ian quite poor, and have been very 
uofortunate since I saw you.’ ‘Yes,’ said Mr. Lee, 
‘and you always will be poor , that miserable desire tor 
overreaching others, must ever keep you so.’ 





Panatictsom. 





It is truly remarked by the Portland American, tha, 
every age, for the last eighteen hundred years, has 
had its spasmodical fanaticisms—and every age for the 
ensuiag eighteen hundred years will have the same 
thing. It is in accordance with the nature of the mind. 
It hasa natural tendency to the marvellous. Propbets 
have alwezys been emineatly successful in their 
speculations. The people would doubt—and gaze— 
aod listen—and wonder—and believe. The bubble 
explodes---a new prophet arises—and rans the same 
course of success and final detection. 





The health of Governor General Bagot of Canada is 
still declining. His symptoms on the 4th were repert- 
ed more unfavourable than they had been before. 























“I fear,” said a country curate to his flock, ‘‘when 
l explained to you in my last charity sermon that 
philanthropy was a Jove of your species, you must 
have understood me to say specie, which may account 
for the smallness of the collection. You will prove, I 
hope by your present contributions, that you are no 
longer laboring under the same mistake.” 
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7 Subscribers often write to us, that they are unable to send current 
money in pa) ment for their subscriptions, To remove this objection we 
give notice, that notes on the solvent banks of the neighborhood, will at 
all times be received at PAR, if sent through the post master, who is so 
wthorised b law 





REMOVAL.—The office of the American Mason- 
ic Register, has veen removed to No. 2 Geen two, 
dgoora from State St. 


(" Will our friend, W. D. J. of Layrange, send 
us the names of subscribers, to whom credit is to be 
given. Our rule is to open an account with the indi- 
vidual, and hence che necessity. 





{(s~A terrible scene has recently been enacted in 
Philadelphia. Itappears that a young lady by the 
name of Mercer, connected with one of the most res- 


pectable families of that city, only 16 years of age was | 


seduced by a young man named Herberton, alike res- 
pectably connected. A marriage was prop»sed, which 
was declined on the part of the seducer. A brother of 
the young lady then challenged Heberton, who refused 
to aceptit. The brother, stung to madness, with the 
iejury done to his family, way-laid and shot Heberton | 
As a general principle, we are opposed to all unlawful 
violence ; but so far as Heberton, is concerned, dives- 
ted of other considerations, he richly merited his fate. 
There is a great excitement in Philadelphia: and the 
papers say that public feeling is with Mercer. 





Decease. or Commopore Hutt.—We regret to 
be called upon to note the deeease of this distinguished 
officer, which took place after a short illness, at his 
residence in Philadelphia, on Monday morning last: 
The name and fame of Hall are alike familiar and dear 
to his countrymen. On the long roll of naval heroes 
isinscribed no brighter name. He first taught the 
world that the arrogant title of * Mistress of the Seas,’ 
assumed by Great Britain, was but an empty name, 
when she encountered the Yankee seamen with any 
thing approaching to an even force. 

The gallant hero now sleeps in death, but the re- 
cord of his patriotic services survives him in the hearts 
aad memories of his admiring countrymen. 





Advice to young ladies by a Vermont editor :— 
“When you have got a manto the sticking point— 
that is, when he proposes—don’t turn away your head 
or affect a blush, or refer him to pa, or to ask for more 
time ; all those tricks are understood now ; but just 
look him right in the face, give hima hearty smack, 


} tutors, both male and female, 
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(> To those men and women who are walking up 
and down the earth. “seeking whom they may de- 
vour,” in the shape of “busy bodies,” we earnestly re- 
commend the perusal of a very pretty moral tale, on 
aaother page, entitled the Gossip. 





An Inrerestine Scene.—On Tuesday last, a 
very interesting scene took place in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Mr. Summers, a member from Virginia 
presented to Congress, in behalf of Mr. Samuel T- 
Washington, two valuable and interesting relics, one 
of which is the Sword worn by Gen, Geo, Wasntne- 
Ton, through the whole period of the war of Iadepen. 
dence, as Commander-in-chief; and the other was the 
Walking Stick, presented to Gen. W. by Bensamin 
FRANKLIN. 





("Some of the fine cattle bought at the great 
State Fair last fall, and fattened siace then, were ex- 
hibited yesterday in front of the Capitol. by some of 
the butchers, who are preparing to garnish their stalls 
with choice cuts of first-rate beef to aid in celebrating 
‘the twenty second.” 





QGP Another cotton pickery, belonging to Dr. 
Bergham at Mobile, with 50 bales of cotton anda 
valuable press, was burned on the 20th. This is the 
third he lost within a few weeks. 





A son of Mr. Crittenden of Kentucky is in the hands 
ot the Mexicans, having been taken prisoner in the 
last expendition of the Texians against that nation. 





Mr. Austin, Attorney General of Massachvs trs, 
has beea appointed Associate Judge Advocate to assist, 
at the trial of Captain Mackenzie. 





For the Amorican Masonic Register. 


Temperance Meeting. 





T have been disappointed in seeing no account of 
the interesting meeting at the hall of the Washing- 
tonians, on the evening of the 10th inst. 

The society and citizens assembled at an early hour, 
and the spacious hall was filled on my arrival there— 
a part of the assembly being Fire Company No. Eight 
jn uniform. The exercises were commenced, by a 
temperance song. after which the firemen advanced 
in order, and signed the tetotal pledge, and received 
certificates of admission intothe Washingtoniau So- 
ciety—preceeded, however, by the Chief Engineer of 
the Fre Department. The scene was imposing and 
witnessed with intense interest, by the numerous spec- 
The address to the 
Fire Company-by the President of the Society, and 
ithe response on the part uf the latter, were creditable 
0 each. As the Captain of the company was closing 
|his remarks, acknowledging the cordial reception 
ithey had’ met, a beautiful civic wreath, which had 
been suspended from the ceiling of the room, descen- 
ded, without any visibls aid, and encircling his head, 
fell gracefully on his shoulders, much to the gratifi- 
cation and surprise of the audience. Music intervened 
—another song happily adapted to the occasion. An 
appropriate address from Lieut. Gov. Dickenson fol- 
lowed—many other signatures to the pledge were ob- 
tained—and another song closed the exercises. The 








20d tell him to go and order the furniture.” 














Fire Company marched to and from the hall with mar- 


»* 





tial music ; the hall was finely decorated with flags, 
evergreens, and paintings; and the whole proceedings 
appeared to give universal satisfaction ; while the an- 
ticipation was repeatedly and anxiously expressed, 
that in this case our No. Light, whoso nobly siguali- 
zed themselves, would prove to beonly the advanced 
gaard, and that soon we shall see: the whole Fire De- 
partment solemnly pledged to abstain from the use of © 
all that can intoxicate. 


Feb, 15. A Sprecraror. 


Sees SSS 


MARRIED. 





On the 3lst ult., by the Rev: James Richards, jr., 
Adna Sawyer, esq., of Starkey, to Miss Elizabeth A., 
only daughter of the Hon. C. Masten. 


DIED. 


On fuesday morning, Mrs. Prudence wife of Joha: 
L. Hyatt, in her 48th year. 


On Tuesday morning, Ellen Amanda, infant daugh- 
ter of John D. and Ellen Parsons, aged 6 months. 
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AUTHORISED AGENTS. 


The following Brethren have kindly offered to act as Agente,fo 
the American Masonic Register. They are duly authorised to 
eceive subscriptions and on its +r 


James Shaw 117 Houston N York |{saac Cromie Louisville Ky 

Joel D. Smith Castleton AC Smith Mount Clemens Mick } 
James Teft Coeymans J H Lawrence Memphis Tern : 
Stephen T. Leggett Troy Cornelius Cu ler Mobile 

S.D. Smith Lansingburgh Wm H Turner Savannah 

Joseph Blackburn Poughkeepsie AC Davis Portsmouth Ohio 








Jehn S. Weed West Greenfield A S Pfister Columbus Miss * c 
Ebenezer Mix Batavia Jacob Nichols Wellsburgh Va 
Blanchard Powers Cowlsville Richard B Dallam St Louis Mo 
Myron L. Burrell Lockport H Colman Liberty Mo ' 
© R Vary Rorodimo George Fisher Houston Texas 


E W Northrop Le Roy 
Samuel Graves. Auburn 
A P Pfister Tuscaloosa, Alabama 


O Mughes Paris K 
Dr J A Whetstone Washington Ale 
Lewis 8 Deleplain Wheeling Va 


Charles Steinagel Cincinnatti, Ohio,| Rey Peyton P Smith, Monticello 
Wm D Johnson, Lagrange, Tenn. |MM La in Steubenville, Ohio 
Sanders Shanks Shelbyville. Ky. {Joseph Cable, Carrollton Ohio? 

T P Shaffer Cumberland, Md E B Shaw. Hedson, 


K Biggs Williamston \ C 


E C M’Cormick Greenup Co. Ky. 
CS Curtis Jackson Miss 


Geo A Wilson Holly Springs Miss, 
J Cellner Vickshurg J H Stirman Fayettevii e Ark 

Col Jonathan Berry Mich Adrian |W E1 Roberts Milton Ala 

Isaac F Fletcher Cchoes Dr Allen Spregve little Fock Ark 

C H SaundersGreenesboro Miss | Thu» & uinaenderger Tallanassee 

8 C. Newton, Cieve and O Wm Wade Moravia N ¥ 








TO OUR MASONIC BRETHREN. 


To any Brother Or Companion who will aid us in the circula- 
tion of the present volume ofthe Register, we offer the following 
iberal inducements for his trouble. For Firteew subscribers 
obtained, and the money forwarded, we will give an elegant R. 
A. or Master’s Apron, engraved oa copper, and printed on tho 
best of satin, properly trimmed, together with a large and hand 
somely eNgraved R.Arch and Master’s Diploma, suitable for 
framing, and the Register free for one year. For Tew subscri- 
bers, tho Apren and Register one year. For‘r1ve subscribers, 
the two Diplomas, or the Register, as may be desired. For3 
subscribers, an Arch or Master’s Diploma.—The articles will 
be packed up safely, and can be forwarded, at but little cost, by 
Harnden’s Express, to any house in New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore or Washington, south. West, any promment place 
between this and Buffalo—from thence, to all intermediate ports 
to Chicago. North, from Kingston to Toronto, U. C. 

Back Nos. of the volume will always be supplied. - 

Post Masters are authorised to forward subscriptions, free of 
stage.t. Alban, Sep 
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Is Published every:Saturday, by L,G.HOFFPMAR, 
No. 2 Green-street, two doors Sonth of State. 


The ‘erms of this paper are two do lars and fifty cts. to city eubseri 
bers and §2 to those wio receive them mail. No paper ew be 
sent unless the mouey accompanies the order, exeept it be an au- 
horised Agent. Where eastern funds canpot be obtained, we will receive 
the notes of solvent banks in the at par Postmasters 
are authorised by law to remit money in pa ment fora newspaper free 




















from _ which will be done if the are applied to. fer that purpo 
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POETRY. 











—_——— —__- 


For the American Masonic Register. 


If you thiak the enclosed worth a place in the poets | 


corner, please give them sn insertion on Saturday the 
18th of February, the first number of your paper af- 
ter St. Valeatine’s day. 


TO MADEMOISELLE L——, OF 8——. 
A. VALENTINE. 


L——, no bird in the East is fuund 

So fond of his mate on the near Palm tree, 
That siogs in silvery murmutings 

Like the river that runs so bright and free. 


And why doth the paradise creature sing 
To the silent and clear blue air, 

When many a sound from the woods around 
Doth speak like a spell to entice him there. 


Because the blush of his love is rich, 
Aad richer grows in his glances gay : 
Because the lovely which fills his bower 
With beauty, would pine if he were away. 


Yet what is the light of a Dove, to thine? 
And what is the nightingale's soft lone-eye ? 
Thy glance is as bright as the clear star-light, 
And the blush of thy cheek hath a deeper dye. 


Therefore, because I Jove thee too well 
I vie with the best of the Muses nine, 
Do I, a poet, (though none may know it,) 

Choose thee, fair girl, for my Valentine. 


Boston 14th February 1843. 





From the Portland Tribune. 
A WALK IN THE GRAVE YARD. 


1 love to walk the lone retreat, 
Where in the lowly bed, 

Far from the city’s crowded street 
Sleep the unconscious dead. 


AsI survey the crumbling tombs— 
The slabs encased in mould— 

A feeling, sad and painful, comes, 
To strike dark envy cold. 


Here forms repose, who late like me 
With rosy health were blest-— 
Aad passing life all merrily, 
Shut scrrow from their breast. 


Beavutr's Ipox. 


Beneath this verdant mound there sleeps 
The idol of the throng, 

O'er whom an aged mother weeps 
That she should fall so young, 


Her joy was in the ball room gay, 
Where pride and fashion meet ; 

And while she danced the hours away, 
And sung with voice so sweet— 


Her ruby lipsp—bewitching eyes, 
And form of angel grace, 

Were praised by all. But ‘here she lies,’ 
~ The doom of loveliness. 


——— SSS 

















Tse Miser. 


The miser’s tomb—who for a groat 
Would cheat his dearest friend ; 

Who never had a-nobler thought 
Than his income to extend. 


Sparing he lived, and gathered much 
From the distressed and poor— 

But never dreamt death's icy touch 
His victim would secure. 


Poor soul ! he tho’t that wealth had power 
To keep him from the sod : 

He died—and to his latest hour 
He cursed the world and God. 


Tue Poor Man. 
Beside him, in an humble grave, 
There rest misforture’s child— 
Who did in life but little crave, 
And yet his heart was filled. 


Though he was poor, and labored oft 
To gain his daily bread, 

Sweet was bis sleep—his pillow soft, 

Where’er he lay his head. 


Of what his scanty purse possessed 
A trifle he'd destow, 

To make his poorer neighbors blest, 
And heal their heart of woe. 


Tue Oxup May. 


Here lies a patriarch indeed, 
Of four score years and more— 
Whose children, ere his soul was freed, 
Had all gone home before. 


The village where he dwelt he'd seen 
Grow to a populous place ; 

Changed was bis home—the forest greea— 
And chaaged was every face. 


But strong in faith and holy love, 
The humble Christian died ; 

With Christ he reigns in bliss above~— 
He had no thought beside. 


Taz Yours 
And here, a noble hearted youth 
I knew and loved him well; 
His life was pure and just—and trath 
Mourned sadly when he fell. 


Affectionate and dutiful, 
Benevolent and kind, 

Of generous acts his life was full~ 
Long will they live behind. 


And many a widow o’er his tomb, 
Aod manya child will weep, 
That one so good, in early bloom 

Should in the grave yard sleep. 





THE RICH MAN. 


I wonder why the rich man feels 

So little for the poor— 
And when he sees the tear that steals 
Adown his cheek, that he reveals 


No sympathy—but drives him from his door. 


I cannot think my Father gave 
Wealth to the rich for nought— 
That he should every farthing crave, 





Nor help a brother from the grave : 
It was not thus the lowly Savior taught. 


Give to the poor, if ye weuld gain 
A blessing from the skies— 
A treasure which ye can retain, 
When gold is given to bless in vain, 
And Mammon to the soul true peace denies. 





WINTER. 





I come not to deform the year, 
Nor wasting ruin spread ; 

Nor cast the freezing snow- storm drear 
Upon the unsheltered head, 

Unbid of Him who rules alone 
Above, beneath the sky ; 

The first, the last, the Eternal One, 
Mightier far than I. 


He bids me touch the streams that flow, 
And bind in icy chains ; 

At his command I shed the snow, 
Which covers all the plains ; 

And loose the stormy winds that beat 
Upon the humble shed ; 

Where, in his cheerless, rude retreat, 
The wanderer makes his bed. 


Ye desvlate, who shrink beneath 
The cold and wintry blast, 
Ye feel the bitterness of death, 
But soon it will be past. 
There isa land of joy and peace, 
Tis where the seraphs sing ; 
For there the winter's storms give place 
To an eternal spring. 








CALENDAR OF COMMUNICATIONS 


EACH MONTH. 























NAME. PLACE. TIME. 
Temple Eneampment, ; Alban 2d Wednesda: 
Temple R.A, Tr, aaa 2d & 4th Tuesda 
Mount Vernon L Albany Ist & 3d T Yo 
Ten ple > Albany Ist & 3d Tuesday. 
w odge, Albany 2nd aad 4th Thursday 
Apollo Troy Ist & 8d Tuesday. 
Apollo Chapter, Troy 2d & 4th Tuesday. 
Apollo E ment, | Taoy 3d Monda y. 
as Star . — Troy _ . 4th Wednesday 
ocnix . amingburg st & 3d Thursday. 
Olive Branch Bethany Get. | Ist Wednesday. , 
Genesee Enc »| Lockport Nia. | 2nd Thursday 
Ohio Lodge, No 101, | Wheeling Va.| Ist Monday. 
Wheeling Chapter, 19, , alee 2d Thursday. 
Wheeling Encampment o Ist Saturday. 
Washiugton Council, * 2d Monday ev. © monty 
Utica Lodge, 47, Utica, last Thursday 
ng 3 Cc 67 wx - Thursday. 
tera t,3 ss Tuesday. 
Mount Moriah. Louistille,Ky | let & 3d Monday. 
Louisville ent do 4th Saturday. 
King Solomon’s r do 2d Monday 
po ie otk 4th Thored 
o 4 a 
Clark L 1 do Istand 3d Th y 
r of Antiquity do. Ist Saturday 
Ww Chapter, a, Tean | 4lh Monday 
Memphis Lodge, e 2d Tuesday. 
Georgia C r Savannah, Geo- | 2d & 4th Tuesday. 
Solomon Lodge do Ist & 3d Thursday 
Zerubbabel Lodge do | 2d and 4th Th 
Oglethorpe Lodge do Ast and 3d Monday. 
Shelbyville Chapter, Shelbyville, Ky. } Ist Monday 
Lafayette Chaptce No 11|Laysu sd Monday? 
lavette Chapter No ayrange 8d Monda 
L Lodge No 81 do 2nd Monday 
Hudson Logde Hudson Ist Monday 
Hudson Chapter ° Qnd Tuesday 
Hudson Encampment do Ist Friday 
OOK BINDING.—HARVEY H. CORNING, (late firm 
aD of me oe Cook) would take this opportunity to return 
his sincere thanks to the friends of the late firm and the public 


qrnty for their patronage, and would solicit a continuance of 

same. 
Book-Binding in all its various branches, aookk 

ously cauteted Law ~ oq ee Ay ond 

laneous works bound in all the variety of styles, and on the most 

reasonaole terms. 

N. B.Library Books neatly bound. 4 J 


w and Music Books, Periodicals and 
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